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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 53.) 


During the winter of that year Deborah Darby 
and Rebecca Young (afterwards Byrd), who had 
been the first instruments through whom “the 
Gospel’s refreshing ctream had reached his 
heart,” at Newtown, visited the families of 
Friends in Philadelphia, and 8. G. had frequent 
opportunities of being with them. They were 
made the means of confirming him in the know- 
ledge of Christ, and he thankfully acknowledges 
the benefit derived from their company and la- 
bors in the Gospel. 

A year had not passed since the hand of the 
Lord was effectually laid upon him, when He 
who had “ called him by his grace,” was pleased 
so remarkably to “ reveal His Son in him.” And 
“one of the exercises which now lay with much 
weight upon him, was the continued apprehen- 
sion that it was required of him publicly to tes- 
tify of the Lord’s wondrous works and mercy 
towards him, in the assemblies of the people.” 

‘“«T saw,” he tells us, “‘my unworthiness to 
engage in such a solemn service, and felt myself 
to be altogether a child, that was only begin- 
ning to breathe the breath of life. Though I 
had made some progress in the knowledge of 
the English language, I knew how defective I 
was, and especially unqualified to act in the 
capacity of an ambassador for Christ, in the con- 
gregations of the people. How great was the 
Divine condescension in those days of my deep 
probation! As a father answereth his child, so 
the Lord condescended to answer all my plead- 
ings and excuses ; to give me also a sense of the 
source from whence all power, strength and 
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ability flow. He showed me how He is mouth, 
wisdom and utterance to his true and faithful 
ministers ; that it ig from Him alone that they 
are to receive the subject they are to communi- 
cate to the people, and also the when and the 
how. It is He who giveth the seeing eye, the 
hearing: ear, the understanding heart, and en- 
ableth the dumb to speak. I saw. how, at the 
day of Pentecost, the disciples of our Lord, who 
were born again, ‘not of corruptible seed, but 
of incorruptible, by the word of God, which 
liveth and abideth forever,’ were taxed with op- 
probium, when the fruits of that new birth, 
through the everlasting spirit, were brought 
forth in them, and every one heard them in their 
own tongues, speaking of the wonderful things 
of the kingdom of God.. But what depth of 
knowledge they were endued with after they 
had received the Holy Spirit! The mere touch- 
ing upon these things maysuffice to bring some 
of my fellow-servants to consider the Lord’s 
gracious dealings with them. My desire for 
them is that they may come to the state of the 
child,—the weaned child,—that they may come 
to Christ and learn of him; for though there 
may be much instruction in the sciences of the 
world, yet Christ is the only teacher in the 
things of God. Great was the Lord’s condescen- 
sion in instructing me, his poor servant, and 
deep were the impressions made on my mind, in 
attending to the immediate teaching of the Holy 
Spirit. 

“« Meeting after meeting I was under the pres- 
sure of exercise to stand up and speak a few 
words; but the sense of the awfulness of the en- 
gagement prevented me, time after time, till the 
Lord’s displeasure was felt to be kindled against 
me. Q the depth of my baptisms in those days! 
My disobedience did not, however, proceed from 
any outward considerations, or even the crosses 
involved to the natural man. I was brought too 
low to have thoughts of this kind; and, I think 
I may say, my love for my dear Master was so 
great, that no sacrifice or suffering would then 
have been thought too much; but I could not 
believe that such a poor creature as I was, such 
a great sinner as [ had been, could be fit to en- 
gage in such a solemn work. My condemnation 
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was, that after repeated evidences of the Lord’s 
will respecting me, I should still continue to be 
of a doubtful and fearful mind. It was on the 
20th of 1st month, 1796, the third day of the 
week, that I first opened my mouth in the min- 
istry. For some days after this act of dedication, 
my peace flowed as a river, whilst mine eyes 
were like fountains of tears of gratitude, in that 
the Lord had so mercifully continued to bear 
with me. Besides the internal evidence ~ he 
gave me of his Divine approbation, several of 
his dignified servants, as William Savery, Sam- 
uel Emlen, Rebecca Jones, &c., stood up after 
me, bearing testimony to the Lord’s power and 
the sufficiency of his Divine Truth, as displayed 
on my behalf.” 

Stephen Grellet had not, at this.time, made 
application for membership in the society of 
Friends. Though his advancement in the school 
of Christ was unusually rapid, he was not preci- 
pitate in his movements—Christian prudence and 
caution marked his steps. 

‘‘ Friends,” he says himself, “saw the tender 
and exercised state.of mind in which I was, and 
dealt with me with much feeling and affection. 
Even whilst acting towards me the part of nurs- 
ing fathers and mothers, their wisdom and care 
were manifest, neither to lay hands suddenly 
upon me, by encouraging me to become a mem- 
ber of their society, nor to discourage me whilst 
not yet one, from bearing among them the testi- 
monies the Lord gave me for his truth. My spirit 
was so absorbed in the one thing, that for some 
time I did not much think of seeking for an out- 
ward fellowship with a people to whom I was close- 
ly united in spirit; but, when the concern came 
before me to apply to become a member among 
them, which was not till the summer following, 
I was brought under close exercise that I might 
take a right step. 


The ground of my faith, the nature of the| 


testimonies I had already borne publicly, and 
what I apprehended I was convinced of, were 
closely considered. For I saw that it would not 
do for me to become a member of that religious 
society unless I was established in their Chais- 
tian principles, and was convinced also, that 
these principles were consistent with the Truth 
as it isin Jesus. I thought that beeause Friends 
professed principles similar to those which I had 
been led to adopt, through the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, and because I had so often found 
among them the flowings of the Divine Light 
and Life, to my great refreshing, this was not a 
sufficient ground for me to conclude to become 
one of their body. 1 was afraid to take such an 
important step, without a clear pointing and evi- 
dence that it was my duty so todo; which I 
sought for with many prayers, watchings and 
fastings. My religious principles and testimo- 
nies were again carefully considered, and I also 
attentively re-examined those professed by 
Friends. It was not till 1 was brought to see 
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and feel again the foundation upon which they 
stand, even the eternal rock—Christ Jesus, that 
I could feel satisfied to join them in outward 
fellowship. The first rudiments of the Christian 
religion, the fall of man, my own fallen and sin- 
ful condition, redemption and salvation by Christ 
alone, the true Christian baptism, the supper, 
Divine inspiration, worship, ministry, &e , were 
again fully brought into view. At last, feeling 
with satisfactory clearness, that Friends were 
the Religious Society the Lord would have me 
to unite with in Christian fellowship, I made 
application, at the North Meeting, to be received 
by them, which they accepted in the fall of the 
year 1796. 

I have been a little particular in describing 
my exercises, and the weight attending me, be- 
fore I applied to become a member, as I have 
often felt since, that much responsibility attaches 
to us who have joined this Society on the 
ground of convincement : for if we do not come 


‘in at the right door, that is both of conviction 


and conversion, we cannot profit the people we 
come among, neither can we be much profited 
by them ourselves. No man, nor any religious 
body, can save any. Salvation cometh from 
God alone. How can any be on the saving 
ground, who publicly profess that they are con- 
vinced of the Christian principles and testimo- 
nies which our religious Society maintains 
(which I am most fully persuaded are founded 
on the blessed Truth as it is in Jesus, according 
to the Holy Scriptures), who do not walk aecord- 
ingly? It would be better for them never to 
have come tothe knowledge of them and of 
God’s Truth, than after having been brought 
thus forward, not to keep to them. Consider, I 
beseech you, my dear brethren and sisters, what 
discouragement such are bringing on the young 
people, as well as others. Do they not speak, 
by their conduct, the language of the evil spies ? 
Was it by constraint, or in the pursuit of world- 
ly honors, preferments and glory, that we joined 
this people? Some of you must unite with me 
in saying, O no! but it was under the convic- 
tions of Divine Truth, in pursuit of the life and 
peace of our souls, that some of us have been 
made willing to encounter the frowns and re- 
proaches, not only of the world, but of former 
friends and near relatives, to lose among them 
our reputation and estates, to be reviled and 
evil-spoken of, yea, to suffer the loss of all things 
and to count them all dross, so that we might 
win Christ, whom we saw to be the only One 
worthy of our pursuit and of our love. O Friends! 
in the remembrance of his marvellous dealings 
towards us in the days of our great and un- 
fathomable distress and unutterable exercises, 
how he has led us, sustained us, kept our souls 
alive in famine, brought us to the refreshing 
streams, been our Shepherd to feed us, our Bish- 
op to instruct us, and our Saviour to deliver us, 
can we help feeling our hearts to be lifted up 
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and our tears of gratitude to flow again? 
Let: none of us, then, rest satisfied jn an outward 
profession of those testimonies which we have 
attained through many conflicts; but let us feel 
after an establishment in that Truth which is 
over all, and must spread from sea*to sea, and 
from the rivers to the ends of the earth. Ah, 
Friends! how mournful would it be, if any of 
us, after having known the salutary and refresh- 
ing influences of the’ blessed Truth to draw nigh 
to us, from the ocean of everlasting love—should 
outlive the day of visitation, and, the tide re- 
turning back to its centre, bé left dry and deso- 
late! You all, whoefeel the bedewings 6f Di- 
vine love, walk under its influence :—live in 
the Truth, and the Truth will keep you and do all 
things for. you. Every terrestrial object shall 
pass away, but the Truth endureth for ever! 


(To be continued.) 
a e 
EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF OHIO YEARLY 
MEETING, 1860. 


The following proposition for a change in the 
times of holding Alum Quarterly Meeting, was 
forwarded on the report from that meeting, 
viz. :-— 

“That the times and places of holding that 
Quarterly Meeting be as follow: 

To be held on the first 7th day, in the 2d, 
5th, 8th and 11th months. At Alum Creek in 
the 2d month; at Goshen in the 5th month; 
and at Gilead in the 8th and 11th months; and 
that the meeting for ministers and elders be 
held on the 6th day preceding, at 11 o’clock, 
A. M., and it was proposed to effect the change 
by adjourning the (Quarterly Meeting, which 
shall be held, as usual, at Goshen, in the 9th 
month, to meet at Alum Creek on the first 7th 
day in 24 month, 1861.” 

Which being united with by this and women’s 
meeting, the said meetings are directed to be 
held accordingly. 

Aaron L. Benedict, John Butler, William 
Cattell and Edward Jenkins, are appointed to 
assist the Clerks in preparing a minute of the 
exercises of the meeting, and produce it to a 
future sitting. 

Our Committee on Indian Civilization and 
Improvement produced the following report. 


‘* To the Yearly Meeting now sitting: 

By the kindness of the acting committee of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, the Committee on the 
interesting subject of Indian Civilization and 
Instruction are enabled to make the following 
report : 

In regard to the religious and moral improve- 
ment of the Shawnee tribe under the care of 
Friends, there is abundant evidence that their 
labors during a period of forty years have been 
blessed. Many among them have embraced the 
doctrines of the Christian religion, and most of 
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them have adopted the habits of eivilized life, 


| have good farms and comfortable dwellings, and 
some of them are good examples to their white 
neighbors. Itis, however,alamentablefact, that 
they are surrounded by and intermingled with 
a class of reckless white men, who are disposed 
to seek every possible advantage of them. Add 
to this the further fact, that there is an increase 
of drinking houses among them, at which there 
is an unrestrained sale of alcoholic liquors, and 
we can but wonder that they should make any 
progress in moral and social life. 
Since our last Yearly Meeting a committee 
from Indiana visited Washington city, with a 
view to obtain a title to the half section of land 
on which our school is located, and had an in- 
terview with the Commissioner of Indian A fairs, 
and after presenting to him a communication 
from the Chiefs and Council Men of the Shaw- 
| nees, requesting him to adopt some measure. by 
‘which Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends might 
; receive a patent for said tract by paying to the 
| Shawnee nation five hundred dollars, the com- 
mittee were assured by the Commissioner that 
; measures would be taken to effect a treaty with 
the Shawnees the pyesent summer, and that 
provision would, then be made to confirm the 
| title of the land ‘to Friends. 
| The farming operations appear to have been 
| carried on to satisfaction. The crops of corn, 
os &e., of last yeaf, were good, but the 
long-continued dry weather’in that section of 
country has seriously lessened the crops of every 
kind this year. The wheat crop does not much 
exceed twice the quantity of seed sown; oats 
very light, and the meadow not worth cutting. 
The corn crop will be very light, and the vege- 
table crop nearly a failure. To provide for the 
consequences of this deficit, the Superintendent 
has reserved from sale of last year’s farm pro- 
ducts, three good stacks of hay, two hundred 
bushels of corn, and one hundred dozen of oats. 
It appears that the school for the edueation 
of the children has been regularly kept up du- 
ring the past year. The whole number on the 
teacher’s roll is about 40, but owing to various 
circumstances, many of these have been irregu- 
lar in their attendance; so that the school has 
not averaged during the year more than 15 or 
16; the improvement of those who have more 
regularly attended has been satisfactory ; most 
of them can read and write, and about one-half 
of them have made some progress in arithmetic 
and geography. The answers to the queries 
which are read quarterly among them, are as 
follows, viz. : 
lst answer. All our meetings for worship are 
regularly kept up, and attended by Friends and 
those under their care; unbecoming behaviour 
in meetings is mostly avoided. 
2d. Friends maintain love towards each other 
and towards the Indians in a good degree, as 
becomes our Christian profession ; tale-bearing 
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and detraction are discouraged, and no apparent 
differences amongst us. 

8d. We endeavor, by example and precept, to 
educate the children under our care consistent 
with our Christian profession, and a portion of 
the Holy Scriptures is read in the family each 
day. 

4th. Friends are clear of the unnecessary use 
of spirituous liquors, and of frequenting taverns, 
and they avoid attending grog shops and other 
places of diversion, and they endeavor, as op- 
portunity offers, to discourage these vices 
among the Indians. 

5th. Friends bear a faithful testimony against 
slavery, oaths and military services, and we en- 
deavor to inculcate the principles of peace among 
all those with whom we have intercourse. 

Our dear friends, Simon D. and Mary H. 
Harvey, having informed us that they are de- 
sirous of being released from their arduous 
task, and returning to their family and friends, 
the committee set apart to engage others to take 
their places as Superintendents, informs they 
have written to James Stanley, and Rachel 
Stanley, his wife, soliciting them to engage in 
that service, and that they have consented to 
do so; the sub-committee was continued to com- 
plete the contract with them, for one year, at 
three hundred dollars per year, and report to 
our next meeting. They were also continued 
to engage the services of a suitable male 


teacher, to be sent out as soon as practicable. 
* * * *~ * 























































































































The account shows a balance in the treasury 
of $247.38.] 

The Committee recommend to the Yearly 
Meeting to raise two hundred dollars, to aid in 

















of the Committee, 


J. H. Cops, Clerk. 
9th mo. 5th, 1860.” 

















Which was satisfactory, and the meeting 











that interesting concern, our Quarterly Meet- 
ings were directed to raise their quotas of the 
sum proposed by the Committee, and pay the 
same to David Updegraff, Treasurer of the 
Committee, and report of their care to this 
meeting next year. And in relation to the un- 
favorable influences by which the Indians are 
surrounded, the Committee was encouraged to 
embrace any right opening that may occur to 
mitigate or remove those evil influences. 

The following report was received from the 
Committee on Education. 






























































“ To Ohio Yearly Meeting now sitting: 


The Committee on Education report they 
have paid attention to the object of their ap- 























Friends are very generally concerned for the re- 
ligious and literary improvement of their chil- 
dren; but, owing to the small numbers and 























stances, and perhaps to the facilities offered by 
the 
schools under the care of meetings. 
by the reports from the Quarters, that there are, 
within the limits of the Yearly Meeting, 907 
children of a suitable age to go to school; 5 
schools under the care of meetings; 107 chil- 
dren have attended schools under the care of 
meetings ; 178 have attended schools taught by 
members, not under the care of meetings; 519 
have attended other schools; 56 have not at- 
tended school the past year, most of whom have 
been receiving instruction at home. 


carrying on this interesting concern. On behalf 


school. 
dollars have been subscribed to pay for said 
property, leaving a deficiency, yet to be raised, 
of nearly seven hundred dollars, which will be 
due first of Seventh month, 1861. 


being desirous of promoting the progress of 


pointment during the past year, and believe that 


scattered situation of our members in many in- 
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public schools in others, there are but few 
We find, 


In accordance with the recommendation of 


the Yearly Meeting last year, there have been 
established twenty-two First-day schools for 
Scriptural instruction, under the care of meet- 
ings, and the attendance of pupils thereat is en- 
couraging. 


The greater part of the scholars in these, 


are Friends; though two of the reports say a 
considerable number are not in membership 
with us. 
on this subject, are satisfactory to the Commit- 
tee; and they desire that Friends be encour- 
aged to persevere in this laudable and interesting 
concern. 


The reports from the several Quarters, 


The Committee, believing it would be interest- 


ing to the Y. Meeting to understand the progress 


Springfield Quarterly Meeting has made, since 
last year, in establishing a school known by its 
name, felt a freedom to say that a commodious 


*|frame school-house, sufficient to accommodate 


one hundred and twenty-five pupils, has been 


purchased, at a cost of two thousand five hun- 


dred dollars—from ten to eleven hundred of 
which has been paid, and a deed taken for said 
lot by trustees appointed by the Quarterly Meet- 


ing. The school is to commence about the first 
of Tenth month next. 


For further particulars, 
Friends are referred to the circulars of said 
About one thousand eight hundred 


On behalf of the Committee, 


Lemur. Hote, Clerk. 
9th mo. 5th, 1860.’’ 


Fifth-day afternoon.—The meeting assembled 
about the hour adjourned to. 

The committee appointed for the purpose, 
proposed the name of James B. Bruff for Yearly 
Meeting Correspondent, in the place of Jesse Ken- 
worthy, deceased ; which was united with, and 
he appointed to that service; information of 
which is directed to be forwarded on our Epis- 
tles to the other Yearly Meetings. 

The report of the Committee on Education 
was again brought before the meeting. Satis- 
faction was expressed with the progress made 
in the establishment of First-day schools for 
Scriptural instruction, and Friends were en- 
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couraged to use their endeavors to promote, not 
only a greater efficiency in those already in 
operation, but also an increase in the number ; 
believing that, as Friends become engaged in 
this concern, they will be more and more inter- 
ested in it, and convinced of its importance. 
The subject of the guarded religious and 
literary education of our beloved youth is 
recommended to the continued attention of the 
Committee, and to our Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings. 

: (To be concluded.) 


GOOD BREEDING AND CHRISTIAN COURTESY. 


Many persons have an objection to the term 
good breeding, as though it involved hollow- 
heartedness, or was but another name for pride 
and haughtiness. If these evils were found only 
in connection with this term, or most often in 
this connection, we might suppose that good 
breeding was responsible for them, aud we should 
be fully justified in our dislike to it. But where- 
ever we go we shall find these disagreeable quali- 
ties, and not less often with the ill bred, than 
with those who make pretension to good breed- 
ing; and probably the objection arises from the 
fact that, with the latter, they are so guarded 
and concealed that they are less open to attack, 
and so the accusation is made against good breed- 
ing itself. 

Laying aside all prejudice, it is impossible, 
when we meet with the quality under considera- 
tion, not to admire it, or even to feel an esteem 
for it; and that which has a tendency to excite 
such feelings is certainly worthy of thought and 
cultivation. 

The difference between an ill-bred man and 
one who is really well-bred, is the same as that 
between rudeness and gentleness. When we come 
into coutact with the former we find it necessary 
to be all the time on our guard lest some cause 
of offence be given or received, and we have 
reason to fear that we shall find something in 
his actions or his words, to wound our senses or 
our sensibilities, if we have any. But with the 
latter we can be at our ease, and trust to a nice 
and well-exercised sense of propriety, which 
avoids everything unseemly and disagreeable. 
One who has been trained from his youth, (and 
this is the definition of good breeding,) to re- 
spect the rights and the feelings of others, 
comes to have a quick sense or perception as to 
what is fitting, in his intercourse with men, and 
he is much more likely to be an agreeable com- 
panion than one who makes it his boast always 
to ‘speak his mind,” and to “act as he feels,” 
which is generally but another name for want of 
feeling. If the well-bred man is something 
more than negatively so, if he is ready to speak 
a pleasant word, and to do little acts of kindness, 
and, as he anticipates the wishes of others, to 
endeavor to gratify them, he is sure not only to 
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disarm prejudice, but to win his way to all 
hearts. This must, however, be ¢rue politeness, 
for the counterfeit is not only detected and de- 
spised, but resented as an imposition. 

There is, every day, opportunity to observe 
how much influence courtesy has in smoothing 
away the asperities of life. We have but to no- 
tice the difference in manner between two men 
who successively enter any room, public or pri- 
vate, where the circle is not too large to feel 
their influence. The one, thoughtless and care- 
less, or silent and repulsive, brings embarrass- 
ment with him. The other, watchful and oblig- 
ing, easy and genial, brings a surprising warmth, 
sets every tongue in motion, and banishes re- 
serve and distrust. It requires no penetration 
to diseover which of the two is most agreeable, 
or whose opinions have most influence. 

These remarks are as applicable to the life of 
a Christian, as to that of the man of the world. 
If the one finds it is to his advantage to make 
himself agreeable, why should not the other? 
and why should he not thigk it his duty to do 
so? And more than this, when .we search for 
the springs of politeness, we find them identical 
with the teachings of Christianity. One cannot 
be truly and at all times polite without having 
some of the spirit of Christianity, and one whose 
actions are moved by its spirit, cannot fail always 
to be so atyheart; and if he sometimes fails to 
render himself agreeable, it will only be because 
of some watoward circumstance out of himself, 
or from the want of that tact and ease which 
long practice gives. True politeness is founded 
on kindness ; “ it vaunteth not itself, is not puff- 
ed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not its own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil,” and in honor preferreth another. 

We should always bear in mind the injune- 
tion, “ Be courteous,” which commends itself 
not only for its Christian spirit, but because it 
opens the door of entrance to every heart. 
Christian courtesy is the highest style of polite- 
ness, as “a Christian is the highest style of 
man.” —S. S. ‘Times. 


— 
THE WAR-PRINCIPLE NEVER FORGIVES. 


A friend of peace once asked a general on a 
muster-field, “ What do you mean by this array 
of swords, muskets and cannon ?”’—“ We mean 
to be avenged on our enemies, should they in- 
sult or invade us.’ ‘ But we are bound to for- 
give our enemies, should they injure us.”—* So 
we will,” said the general.—* But if you really 
forgive them, what do you want of swords, rifles 
and cannon ?”—*“ To stab and shoot them.”’— 
“ But if you forgive them, how could you at the 
same time shoot and stab them?”—“TI think,” 
said the general, “I can feel forgiveness in my 
heart towards my enemy, while I am shooting 
and stabbing him. Can I not ?”—*“TIf you can, 
you take a queer way of showing it. How can 
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you show your forgiveness by swords and guns ?” 
—‘“T am sure,” he replied, “it’s more than I 
can tell.” “Perhaps,” said the peace-man, “ you 
have the art of shooting and stabbing your for- 
giveness into the hearts of your enemies ; and 
it may be the object of your review to perfect 
yourselves in this art. Is it so?’—“TI think,” 
replied he very honestly and truly, “we are 
more likely to perfect ourselves in the art of 
killing them.” 

“Could you,” inquired a peace-man of a mili- 
tary officer, ‘‘ could you, after a battle in which 
you had stained your hands with the blood of 
your brethren, ask God to forgive you as you 
had forgiven your enemies ?”—“T am not a 
Christian,” said he, “ nor do I profess to forgive 
the wrongs done to myself and country; but [ 
know I should be a hypocrite and a blasphemer, 
if I should ask God to forgive me as I had for- 
given my enemies, after I had been killing them. 
When I ask Him to forgive me as I have my 
enemies, I will cease to kill them, or to encour- 
age others in doing «o, »— Advocate of Peace. 


A female Sunday-school teacher, working in 
the same room as Martha, the wife of James, at 
a mill in Stevenson’s Square, like many others, 
took with her to the factory specimens of the 
cheap Bibles and Testaments, with the view of 
inducing her fellow-workers to purchase. One 
evening, some time before the period we are 
now referring to, having occasion to visit the 
home of an absent scholar in Pott Street, she 
saw a man fighting, being intoxicated. Alas! 
this man was James, and when Martha came to 
the mill next day, the teacher spoke seriously 
to her on the sad scene she had witnessed the 
day before. Somehow or other, she felt great 
interest iu the woman, and when she took the 
Bibles to the factory, was determined, if possi- 
ble, to persuade Martha to become a purchaser. 
She at last induced her to begin to subscribe, 
and at length, the blessed Book was obtained, 
and taken home on Saturday afternoon, in the 
full expectation that her husband would scold 
her, when he found she had paid tenpence for it. 
To her amazement, however, she no sooner laid 
it on the table, than he appeared at once to re- 
cognize an old friend, for though he had not 
been in the house of ‘God for more than ten 
years, he remembered the Bible, having learned 
to read it at the Sunday school when a boy. It 
ought to be stated, that Martha, though she had 
purchased the Book, was unable to read it. 
James took up the Bible, and read a little on 
the Saturday night, and again on the Sunday 
morning, instead of going to the beer-house, as 
he had “been accustomed to do. His wife then 
remembered that the teacher, when she gave her 
the Book, had told her to ask James to read the 
history of Joseph; and it was, therefore, this 
portion to which he turned, and proceeded to 
read it, at intervals, during the day. That 
Sabbath he did not enter the beer-house, but 
when the evening came, they sent for a half- 
penny candle, and read as long as it lasted. 
Next day, Martha could not keep the .thing 
secret, but told her fellow-workers how they had 
spent the Sunday. One of the Roman Catholic 
girls, who had had a great desire to possess a 
diamond gilt-edged Testament, but said, “I 
should have to tell the priest about it, though 
it’s such a little one, I could put it in my apron 
pocket,” exclaimed, “ Well, that must be a good 
book, that’s had such an effect upon your Jim.” 
Our friend who sold the Bible was not long 
ere she communicated these circumstances to 
the superintendent of the Sunday school, who 
soon found his way to the dark, miserable cellar, 
where James lived without a stool to sit upon. 
The money earned during the week was gen- 
erally spent in intoxicating drinks on the Sab- 
bath,—their children, meanwhile, running wild 
about the streets covered with rags. The week 





From the Bible Society Record. 


THE MANCHESTER COLPORTEUR, OR, MAN OF 
ONE BOOK. 


The following interesting and suggestive nar- 
rative we extract from Charles Swallow's pam- 
phlet mentioned in a former number. Besides 
the interest of the story, it shows the mode of 
operation pursued in other lands in distributing 
the Holy Scriptures. The Manchester Colpor- 
teur was employed in consequence of a liberal 
offer of $100 per annum for three years, by “a 
young gentleman of somewhat ample means,” to 
the Manchester Bible Society, for the employ- 
ment of colporteurs. 

James Arnold, for above seven years the 
faithful “ servant of the Word,’ as one of the 
Manchester colporteurs, was born in the citg of 
Manchester, and went, for a while, to one of its 
Sunday schools, where he learned to read the 
Bible. He did not long keep up his connection 
with this valuable institution, but broke away 
from the instructions of his teacher, his best 
earthly friend,—forgot the guide of his youth, 
—gave himself up to the pleasures of sin, and 
soon became the slave of intemperance. For 
several years, when young, he was a waiter in a 
public house, but afterwards left off the plod- 
ding, continuous toil of the well-conducted 
operative, and took up the trade of a seller of 
sheep’s trotters, tripe, &c., principally on Friday 
and Saturday ev enings, at gin palaces and other 
similar places. By this means he was able to 
earn in a short period every week sufficient to 
enable him to indulge his love of drink, and 
with the aid of his wife’s earnings, (for he mar- 
ried in course of time,) to keep a cellar dwelling | after Arnold got the Bible, he said that each of 
over his bead, and to exist ; for he could hardly | his children should have a Testament, and gave 
be said to live. ‘one to his daughter. One ofhis boys, on seeing 
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it, expressed a great wish to have one, and he was it had been an utter stranger, and family wor- 


promised it the following week; in the mean- | 


ship was established where before, the voice of 


while, however, the poor child was burnt, in the | supplication and thanksgivimg had never been 


absence of its parents, and shortly after, died in | 
the infirmary. James himself was brought 
down to the gates of the grave by sickness. 
While in this state of affliction he was visited | 
by one connected with the Sunday school, and | 
directed to the Saviour revealed to us in the 
Holy Scriptures. He was led to seek and to) 
obtain mercy through the blessed Saviour, and | 
soon began to speak of our gracious Redeemer | 
in the most endearing terms. When restored | 
to health, he began*to attend the place of wor: | 
ship; his children were decently clad, and sent 
to the Sunday-school, and in a few months he 
got out of the dark cellar into a comfortable 
cottage. How wonderful are the ways by which 
our Saviour leads poor sinners to himself! Sure- 
ly our hearts should be filled with admiration 
and gratitude, when we see the singular and | 
providential manner in which Arnold was 
brought into contact with that blessed book, 
by whose simple and sole instrumentality he 
was led to a saving acquaintance with Jesus. 

In the summer of 1850, an additional colpor- 
teur was required in the Manchester district, as 
we have stated, and Arnold was recommended 
as a suitable person. He entered upon his 
duties the beginning of September, in that year. 
His sphere of labor at first was Manchester and 
Salford, and the factories had special attention. 
In sixty-seven weeks, he was enabled to make 
15,803 calls, and to sell 8,214 copies of the 
Scriptures,—being an average of 122 copies per 
week. He put up his Bible stall every Saturday 
in Smithfield Market, and continued it with 
slight intermission (owing to absence from home 
at other markets or fairs,) until a stop was put 
to his labors by his last illness. His average 


weekly sales at the stall during the whole period | 


were more than twenty-two. The respect and 
esteem he acquired by his steady and constant 
devotion, as the “servant of the Book,’ was 
such as can only be fully appreciated by those 
who are intimately acquainted with the facts of 
the case. One of the first three fourpenny 
Testaments sold at the stall was blessed to the 
conversion of a young man, who afterwards came 
to tell Arnold of God’s mercy to his soul. Soon 
after this, a poor Irish woman showed him her 
Bible, and thanked God for it; she said her son, 
when dying, had fervently expressed his grati- 
tude to God for the Gospel of his Sen. 

He subsequently visited many of the neigh- 
boring manufacturing towns, as well as various 
fairs and wakes, with much success; but the re- 
cital of a tithe of the interesting circumstances 
he met with, would extend this tract far beyond 
its proper length. In many cases, he had the 
skeptic for his customer; the navvy rejoiced 
that somebody cared for him; the Bible obtain- 
ed access to many a dwelling, where previously 


heard. 

On one occasion of his visit to Turton Wakes, 
he found it impossible to obtain a lodging, but 
being determined to offer his books the follow- 
ing day, he slept all night on his stall. He 
visited the Knot Mill Fair, Manchester, for six 
or seven years in succession, and generally sold 
upwards of one hundred copies: he had some 
gratifying instances to relate of what had oc- 
curred. Qn the last occasion, he was pleased 
with a number of youths, belonging apparently 
to respectable families, who were skeptical as to 
the possibility of selling the Bible at such a 
place, and actually lingered a considerable time 
near the stall, in order to obtain positive proof 
of the fact. He embraced the opportunity of 
saying a few kind things about his Master, and 
the Book which testifies of “the great love 
wherewith he hath loved us.” Addressing one 
of the youths, and taking it for granted that he 
had a pious mother, and had heard from her 
lips “the words of Jesus,” he expressed a hope 
that. he was not a stranger to the Book in whose 
circulation he had paused to take a momentary 


| interest. 


When he first made his appearance at Moss- 
ley Wakes, he received many a smile and re- 
mark of pity that he should be soft enough to 
suppose he could sell the Bible there. His 
sales, however, amounted to between two and 
three hundred copies in a few days. A lady, to 
whom he was a perfect stranger, sent him tea or 
coffee each afternoon. 

Much good resulted from his efforts to sell 
the Scriptures to the officers and men employed 
on some of the lines of railway. On one occa- 
sion, 604 copies were sold in about twenty-four 
days. One of the officers of the company said, 
‘“T, and every member of the family, now possess 
a Bible, and we read it regularly together, which 
we never thought of doing before.’ About the 
same time, Arnold sold thirty-five copies to the 
navvies employed in repairing the line. 

One of the latest labors in which he en- 
gaged, was the sale to inns, temperance hotels, 
beer-shops, and gin palaces, of 205 copies of the 
New Testament and Psalms, at a reduced price ; 
in many cases a single copy only was sold, but 
each bore, in gilt letters, the name of the house, 
and of the “ British and Foreign Bible Socicty,” 
on the cover. It is certainly a singular cir- 
cumstance, that one of Arnold’s last effurts 
should have been put forth in behalf of those 
places, where, before his conversion, he had 
carried on his commeree, in order that he might 
indulge his habits of intemperance. 

On the opening of the Art Treasures Ex- 
hibition, in May, 1857, he was found offering 
the Scriptures for sale in the neighborhood ; and 
though his success did not equal his expecta- 
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tions, he had many a cordial greeting from the 
friends of the Bible, who expressed themselves 
much pleased to see him there. The small 
amount of personal luggage allowed to be taken 
into the Palace of Art made all the visitors 
loath to add to it on the way. It was when 
thus employed, a thunderstorm came on, and he 
was thoroughly drenched ; but he allowed him- 
self to continue his labors to the end of the day, 
instead of changing his dress, and took a severe 
cold, which proved the beginning of his last 
illness. 

The treasurer, and a few other friends of the 
Bible Society in Manchester, enabled him to 
sojourn for six weeks at Southport, on the 
coast, where some kind attentions were paid to 
him by friends residing there, which he ever 
gratefully remembered. He returned in some- 
what recruited health, but his appearance indi- 
cated the progress of deep-seated disease. He 
entered zealously upon his work, though he was 
requested not to overtax his strength, until one 
day, when taking a few Bibles and Testaments 
which he had sold to one of the factories, he 
was seized with hemorrhage from the lungs ;— 
he was reluctantly compelled to abstain from all 
his labors, and after a month of weakness and 
suffering, he entered into rest on the 15th of 
December, 1857, in sure hope of the resurrec- 
tion to eternal life. 

He had been enabled to sell (he was not au- 
thorized to give a single book,) nearly 30,000 
copies of the Scriptures. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 6, 1860. 


Western YEARLY Meetinc— Concluded.— 
The account of this meeting in our last number 
embraced the proceedings of the sittings on 
Second and Third-days. Meetings for Divine 
worship were held, as proposed, on Fourth-day, at 
Plainfield, both in the house and in the yard, 
and also in the Meeting-house at Whitelick ; all 
favored meetings. 

At the subsequent sittings on Fifth and 

° Sixth-days, interesting reports were read from 
all the Committees on Education, showing an 
increased interest ou that subject. The reports 
from the Committees, on the concern of the 
Indians and the free colored people, were also 
interesting and satisfactory. Epistles were pre- 
pared for the other Yearly Meetings in corres- 
pondence with Western. 

A correspondent mentions that many Friends 
were called forth in the exercise of the minis- 
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try, which, he says, “flowed freely, and we 
trust was thankfully received. It was indeed 
a refreshing time, and it seemed evident that 
the Lord was with us, and was pleased to pour 
out a blessing, cementing our hearts together 
in love and harmony, which have been merci- 
fully preserved through the course of the 
meeting.” 
sinienstnsiipeda 

FRIENDS IN GERMANY AND FRANcE.—As 
frequent reference has been made in our pages 
to those professing with Friends in France and 
Germany, our readers may feel an interest in 
the brief account furnished to London Meeting 
for Sufferings, by its Committee, in the Fifth 
month last. Copies of the Minutes of the 
Meetings for Discipline held at Pyrmont and 
Minden, and in the South of France, had been 
received by the Committee, and by these it ap- 
pears that meetings for worship are kept up, 
and that love is maintained among them at the 
respective places. The School at Minden con- 
tained fifteen children, and continued to re- 
ceive dilgent and careful attention. The Friends 
in both districts are commended by the Conimit- 
tee of the Meeting for Sufferings to the kind 
sympathy and religious concern of Friends in 
England. 

nbieecilieinnine 

A MINISTER HUNG IN TEXAs.—It seems to 
be generally acknowledged, even in the South, 
that there was no real ground for the late ex- 
citement in Texas, and the reports with which 
the newspapers teemed, of intended insurrec- 
tions amongst the slaves. The Mobile Register 
says :— 

“ Within the last twelve years, at the eve of 
every Presidential election, the very air we 
breathe becomes sultry with dark rumors and 
horrid alarms of servile insurrections. It be- 
hoves us to investigate the causes of so strange 
an anomaly. Usually these rumors bear con- 
tradiction on their face. A hundred bottles of 
strychnine are found in the keeping of a single 
individual, when probably all the chemical 
laboratories in the Union could not furnish 
that quantity at any one time. Arms and 
ammunitions are buried in a coffin in localities 
where a hundred times the quantity that a coffin 
can contain might be more conveniently and more 
safely concealed in a less unusual manner. Any 
student of history knows what credence to give 
to such tales. They are familiar to him by 
their unvarying reproduction in every popular 
panic.” 

At the same time, the Register thinks that 
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ja mob! Tell not this country that American 
citizenship is a prouder boast than Roman !” 


the agitation of such rumors at the South is likely 
to lead tothe very occurrences which they are 
meant to prevent. “Our political discussions,” 
it remarks, “are so intemperate that even the 





The allusion to Judge Taney refers, we sup- 


most secluded slave cannot fail to hear the 
purest men accused of being abolitionists in dis- 
guise, and té have his attention aroused by the 
startling information that in such and such a 
not improbable contingency, heand all his fellow- 
slaves must inevitably become free. Will our 
people never take warning from a fact which 
needs but the merest intimation to be under- 
stood? The suggestion of a crime is most often 
a seed which need but fall on fertile soil to 
produce the most prolific growth.” 

Other Southern papers take a ‘similar view 
of the matter, and regard it as a political 
movement, of a dangerous character to those en- 
gaged in it. The result, however, has been de- 
plorable to many individuals, and several have 
suffered death at the hands of mobs. One 


of these innocent victims was a Methodist min- 
ister, of whom the Aliany Journal says :— 


“The Rev. Mr. Bewley, who was hung in| 


Texas a few days since on suspicion of aboli- 
tionism, will be remembered by many who at- 


pose, to an occasion in 1818, when he success- 
fully defended another Methodist minister, 
Jacob Gruber, who exposed the evils of slavery 
at a meeting in Maryland, and was tried on the 
charge of inciting the slaves to insurrection. 
In the course of his speech, Roger B. Taney, 
how Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, and author of the famous Dred Scott 
decision, used the following remarkable lan- 


guage :— 


“There is no law that forbids us to speak of 
| Slavery as we think of it. Any man has a 
| right to publish his opinion on that subject 
whenever he pleases. It is a subject of na- 
| tional concern, and may at all times be freely 
discussed. Mr. Gruber did quote .the lan- 
guage of our great act of national independ- 
ence, and insisted on the principles contained 
in that valuable instrument. He did re- 
buke those masters who, in the exercise of 
power, are deaf to the calls of humanity; and 
he warned "them of the evils they might bring 


tended the General Conference at Buffalo last+¥pon themselves. He did speak with abhor- 
May. He represented the Arkansas Confer-|Tence of those reptiles who live by trading in 
ence, and was recognized as a peaceful, humble, human flesh, and enrich themselves by tearing 
and devoted evangelist. His views of slavery | the husband from the wife, the infant from the 
were of the mildest character, and he would be , bosom of the mother; and this, | am instruct- 
deemed the last man to thrust his views offen- | ed, was the head and front of his offending. 
sively, mild and conservative though they were, Shall I content myself with saying, that he had 
upon any-community. On his removal to Texas, |# Tight to do this? There is no law to punish 
a few months since, he carried with him testi-|him! So faris he from being the object of 
monials of his humility and devotion to his work. ! punishment in any form of proceeding, that we 
But the devoted minister of Christ, guilty of no 2"€ prepared to maintain the same principles, 
crime, and on the merest suspicion that he and to use, if necessary, the same language here 
cherished offensive opinions, was hung up like , 12 the temple of justice, and in the presence of 
9 murderer.” those who are the ministers of the law. A 
The Editor of the Chicago Christian Advo- | 5#?d necessity, indeed, compels us to endure the 
me . | evil of slavery for a time. It was imposed upon 

cate says of him :— us by another ‘nation, while we were yet in a 
‘“T knew that man. He was a cautious, de- state of colonial vassalage. It cannot be easily 
liberate man, born, I believe, in Tennessee. He or suddenly removed. Yet, while it continues, 
was no Abolitionist, though an anti-slavery) it is a blot upon our national character, and 
man of the Washington and Jefferson school. ' every real lover of freedom confidently hopes 
Modest and peaceful, he never asserted all the that it will be effectually, though it must be 
rights mentioned by the author of the Dred ! gradually, wiped away, and earnestly looks for 
Scott decision, nor was he accustomed to speak ' the means by which this necessary object may 
such words as Judge Taney announced.himself be best attained. And until it shall be accom- 
prepared to utter in the old Court-house in' plished, until the time shall come when we can 
Frederick. He was twice chosen a delegate to point without a blush to the language held in 
our highest ecclesiastical council, and was the Declaration of Independence, every friend 
esteemed for his unobtrusive but genuine of humanity will seek to lighten the galling 
piety. | chains of slavery, and better, to the utmost of 


A large family, one of which was a blind his power, the wretched condition of the slave.’’ 
daughter, was depeudent upon him. Yet, with- 


out a fair trial, without a sworn jury, without, 
counsel, without forms of law, this brave man, | 
this good, gray-haired man, is murdered by} 


What has produced the great change, both 
in the North and the South, within the last 
thirty years, in relation to the character of 
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slavery, as a sin, an evil, a “blot upon our na_ 
tional character?” Where rests the responsi- 


bility of the increase of slavery and the re- 


opening of the African slave trade? 
——__—_-~er—- —_____ 


Marriep, On the 20th ult., at Friends’ Meeting- 
house, West River, Wayne county, Ind., Wit1t1am L. 
Benzow, of Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting, to FLavia 
8. Dennis, of Springfield Monthly Meeting. 


Diep, on the 16th of 4th month last, at the resi- 
dence of her father, Isaag Reynolds, Wayne County, 
Ind., ExizasperH ALLEN, in the 19th year of her age. 


—, On the 2d of 5th month last, at his resi- 
dence in Wayne Co., Ind., Isaac ReyNnotps, in the 
65th year of his age. 

——, On the 10th of 5th month last, at his resi- 
dence in Henry County, Ind., Samven Lamar, in his 
4ist year. The above three were members of Spring- | 5 
field Monthly Meeting. 

, After a brief confinement, on the evening 
of the 8th inst., at her father’s residence near Spice- 
land, Henry County, Ind., Mary B., daughter of 
Joseph and Rebecca Griffin, in the 24th year of her 
age. 

She was naturally of a delicate constitution—in- 
deed was much afflicted from infancy; this circum- 
stance, in connection with her gentle and affectionate 
manners, secured for her the sympathy and love of 
her entire acquaintance. 

As she neared the close of life, she became deeply 
interested on account of her eternal welfare; and 
alluded to having in time past, experienced the mer- 
ciful visitation of her heavenly Father when in deep 
suffering, but that on the return of comparative health 
she had become more forgetful; and said she was 
sensible that afflictions had been good for her; and 
to the great consolation of her parents, she was 
made to look with composure at the approach of disso- 
lution. 

She spoke at different times of being happy, very 
peaceful; once on a certain occasion remarking, she 
was ‘‘too happy to sleep.’? Calmly and patiently 
awaiting the time of her release, she expressed her 
readiness and willingness to depart, assuring her 
sorrowing relatives that she saw nothing in her way. 


—_—_—>+e0- 


THE CHOCTAW INDIANS. 


The subjoined letter from the resident agent 
at Waskington of the Choctaw people to the 
Commissioner of Indian aff airs, shows that the 
unprecedented drought and constant failure of 
the corn crops, which threaten Texas and other 
portions of the South with great suffering du- 
ring the ensuing winter and spring, have ‘been 
experienced also in our Indian territory west of 
Arkansas, and especially among the agricultu- 
ral and much advanced Choctaw tribe of abo- 
rigines. 

The Indian Agent among the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws, in his report to the Department last 
autumn, says they “are steadily, though per- 
haps not as rapidly as may be desirable, ad- 
vancing to a condition which will qualify and 
entitle them to rank as citizens of the United 
States. A few years more of quiet, of free trade 
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in all things useful to them, and of educational, 
industrial and religious progress, only are need- 
ed to make them quite as ‘ well to do,’ as intel- 
ligent and respectable, as many communities 
already admitted to equality in the sisterhood 
of States of our Union. They have already 
adopted written constitutions and laws for their 
government, the former of which will compare 
favorably with the best State Constitutions. 
Their legislature and general councils consist of 
a Senate and House ‘of Representatives, with 
the usual presiding officers; and their delibe- 
rations are characterized by a degree of order 

and decorum worthy of imitation by their white 
brethren of the United States. * * Time, 
patience and perseverance will remove all ob- 
stacles in their pathway ; and [ hope the strong 
arm and fostering care of the United States 
government will be extended for their protec- 
tion and encouragement in progressive civiliza- 
tion and improvement.” 

Washington, Sept. 12, 1860. 

Sir,—I regret to inform you that [ am in 
receipt of the most distressing and alarming 
accounts of the condition of affairs among the 
Choctaws, growing out of the entire failure of 
their crops. Their last wheat crop was winter- 
killed, and much of their stock perishe d from 
the severity of the weather ; it having been the 
hardest winter ever known in that section of 
the country, while during the past summer an 
excessive drought has prevailed and entirely 
destroyed their corn and vegetable crops. The 
consequence must be great destitution and suf- 
fering during the approaching winter and spring. 
Great scarcity of subsistence is beginning to 
prevail, even now, and starvation stares many of 
the people in the face. 

A very painful anxiety, as well as a sense of 
duty to my people, impels me to eall the atten- 
tion of the Department to the subject, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether it is possible 
for it to prevent or in any degree to mitigate 
the dread calamities which must attend this 
direful condition of things, unless timely pro- 
vision be made to avert them. 

I apprehend that the Choctaws will be com- 
pelled to appropriate every dollar coming to 
them from the government this year to the pur- 
chase of food for the suffering poor, even to the 
taking of their funds for education and other 
specific objects under treaty stipulations ; but, 
from the accounts I am almost daily receiving 
of the general destitution which must prevail 
throughout the country, I am satisfied that the 
sums which they can themselves devote to this ob- 
ject will fall far short of the real exigencies of the 
case. Hence it is very important to know whe- 
ther it will be in the power of the government 
to aid them to any extent in their pending ca- 
lamity. 

To enable the Choctaws to adopt such timely 
measures as it may be in their power to provide 
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for the most necessitous cases, I would respect- 


fully urge that the moneys which are now due, 
and can be paid to them, be sent out without 
delay ; and to enable me to inform them at once 
of the extent of their means for the purpose, I 
have to request that you be so good as to fur- 
nish me with a statement of the amounts due 
them that can now be remitted, and also of any 
other amounts belonging to them, but which 
there may be objection to paying over to them 
without some formal action of their Council or 
further Iegislation by Congress. 

With much respect, your most obedient ser- 
vant, 

P. P. PircHtynn, Choctaw Delegate. 

C. E. Mrx, Acting Commissioner Indian Affairs. 


+ ~+2m — 
THE CONSUMPTION OF TOBACCO. 


Who does not know that the habit of using 
tobacco is common to all quarters of the globe, 
and that the amount annually consumed must 
necessarily be enormous? Four thousand four 
hundred and eighty million pounds weight, says 
the Dean of Carlisle in a recent letter, is the 
estimated yearly consumption for all parts of the 
world; and, at an average price of nine cents 
per pound, would amount to the extraordinary 
“sum of four hundred and three million eight 


hundred and thirty thousand dollars, and would 


vecupy in its production five and a half million 
acres of land. Noer is this statement at all in- 
eredible, when we reflect that one-fourth of the 
human race make use of tobacco in some shape 
or other. 

In England, Ireland, 
the United States, 


Scotland, France and 
the habit i is very generally 
diffused. In Germany, Holland, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Russia, the practice of smoking 
prevails amongst all classes, and it is common to 
both sexes in Spain, Portugal, Spanish America, 
the East Indies, Siam, Burmah, China, Japan, 
and the Islands of the Indian Archipelago. In 
Turkey, Persia, Egypt and Morocco, the pipe 
is the constant companion of the wealthy and 
the poor. Even on portions of this continent, 
and in those remote regions where men still 
live in a state of barbarism, “ the stinking weed ” 
—as old John Stowe once indignantly termed 
it, and as many others since his day have quite 
as vehemently proclaimed it to be—is held in 
as high repute as in places where the light of 
civilization is brightest and most diffused. 

Of the immense quantity of tobacco consumed 
in Europe, the United States furnish four-fifths 
of the entire supply. From the perfect muddle | 
of statistics which is to be found in commercial | 
dictionaries and other works of reference, we 


are enabled only to state proximately the | 


quantity of tobacco annually raised in this coun- 
try, which may be roughly estimated at two 
hundred millions of pounds. Of this, France 
takes about forty-one million pounds, Bremen 
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thirty-eight millions, England twenty-four mil- 


lions, Holland seventeen millions, Spain seven 
millions, Belgium four millions, Sardinia three 
and a half = Austria three millions, 
Sweden and Norway two millions, Portugal 
half a million. The whole quantity exported, 
as given above, amounts to one hundred and 
thirty- -nine millions of pounds ; leaving sixty- 
one millions of pounds for export to c»uatries 
not mentioned, and for purposes of domestic 
consumption. 

The annual consumption of American manu- 
factured tobacco in Europe averages, for each 
inhabitant, as follows: Great Britain, fourteen 
ounces; France, ten ounces; Belgium, thirty- 
six ounces; Holland, forty-five ounces; the 
Hanse Towns, eighty ounces ; Hanover, fifty-six 
ounces; Mecklenberg, thirty-two ounces; the 
States of the Zoll Verein, sixteen ounces; Rus- 
sia, a quarter of an-ounce; Austria, one ounce ; 
Spain, three ounces, and in Portugal, one ounce 
and a half. This estimated average per capita 
applies only to tobacco exported from the United 
States. 

An immense amount of tobacco is grown in 
Germany and elsewhere, for home consumption 
and for export, which is not embraced within 
the scope of the tables we have presented, and 
of which the statistics vary so greatly as to be 
wholly unreliable. But if governments were at 
an earlier day averse to tolerating the introdue- 
tion of thisarcotic into popular use, they have 
shown a marvellous readiness, in later times, to 
derive from it a magnificent revenue. On 
tobacco alone, principally of American growth, 
France, which holds a monopoly of the trade, 
derives an annual revenue of $20,090,000.— 
Baltimore Exchange. 


A te 
PRAYER. 


In the sacred writings no duty is more clear- 
ly set forth than that of prayer. Prayer is the 
aspiration of the heart unto God; it is one of 
the first engagements of the awakened soul, and 
we believe that it becomes the clothing of the 
minds of those whose lives are regulated by the 
fear and love of their Creator. If in moments 
of serious reflection, and when communing with 
our own hearts, we are sufficiently alive to our 
helpless condition, we shall often feel that we 
may pour forth our secret supplications unto the 
Lord ; and as we believe that it is one of the 
greatest privileges a Christian can enjoy, thus 
to draw nigh in spirit unto the Father of mer- 
| cies, We earnestly desire that no one may deprive 
himself of so great a blessing. But let all on 
such occasions remember the awful majesty of 
Him who filleth heaven and earth, and their 
own unworthiness in His pure and holy sight. 
If these considerations ought to possess the mind 
in our secret aspirations unto the Almighty, 
how incumbent is it upon those who publicly ap- 
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proach the throne of grace, to cherish them in 
their hearts, and to move only under the influ- 
ence of that spirit which enables us to pray 
aright.—London Epistle, 1823. 





























A BOTTLE DEPARTMENT. 





(Concluded from page 61.) 








Some of these bottles make very long voy- 
ages, and, considering the circumstances, often 
in a short space of time, though in other cases 
the period has extended over several years. As 
we have already remarked, however, both time 
and space are left very vaguely determined, for 
there is a great doubt whether the bottle will 
be picked up just when it has concluded its 
voyage; while the route followed is in almost 
every instance, much longer than a straight line 
between the two points. So far as concerns the 
measured distance in a straight line, we find 
instances of 690 miles, 2,020 miles, 2,260 
miles 3,600 miles, and 3,900 miles. The bottle 
found on the Australian coast in 1859, adverted 
to in our opening paragraph, must have made a 
voyage of very many thousand miles, for the 
editor of the Nautical Magazine, judging from 
the known directions of currents, inferred that 
it had been carried from the Cape de Verd Isl- 
ands eastward or south-east by the Guinea cur- 
rent, then westward by the equutorial current, 
then along the American coast by the Brazilian 
current, then across the South Atlantic eastward 
towards the Cape of Good Hope, and then 
across a wide stretch of ocean to Australia. In 
1858, a bottle travelled from Manilla to the 
Moluccas, about 1,000 miles, in six months, 
showing that there are pretty active influences 
at work in those seas, even without allowing for 

‘any unknown sojourn of the bottle on the shore. 
This sojourn is indeed sometimes a long one. A 
bottle from the Thunder, in 1847, was nearly 
three years before it was picked up; one from 
the Lark, in 1838, four years; one from the 
Manning, in 1810, five years; one from the 
Lady Louisa, in 1830, nine years; one from 
the Symmetry, in 1825, ten years; one from 
the Carshalton Park, in 1827, eleven years. 
The most legthened delay ever recorded, was 
that of a bottle from the Blonde, which, thrown 
into the sea on the 28d of September, 1826, on 
a voyage from Liverpool to New York, was 
picked up on the French coast on the 15th of 
June, 1542—nearly sixteen years afterwards. 
How long it had remained in that spot no one 
can tell. 

It has been contended by some persons, sea- 
men, savans, and others, that the voyages of the 
bottles are often too capricious to render much 
scientific service ; and they appeal to the bottle- 
chart for many curious instances of this. Some 
authorities assert that there is a current to the 
east from Labrador and Newfoundland towards 

the British Islands; yet Sir John Ross asserts, 
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that in 1818 he threw into the sea twenty-five 
copper cylinders, when his arctic ,ship was 
about entering Davis’ Strait; and not one of 
these floating cylinders was ever known to come 
to hand—a fact which appeared to him some- 
what incompatible with received notions. In 
1819, two bottles were thrown out on one day 
from the Newcastle ; one was picked up on the 
coast of Ireland, and the other at the far-distant 
Azores. 

But it is very fairly contended, on the other 
hand, that these so-called “ capricious” voy- 
ages are not capricious at all; but depend on 
physical causes which, though not well under- 
stood at present, may by and by be rendered 
intelligible by these very voyages themselves. 


One or more of Ross’ cylinders may, for aught 
we know, be at this moment snugly housed in 
some creek or cove among the scantily inhabited 
Hebrides. 
travelled to Ireland, and the other to the Azores, 
both may have travelled together to the last- 
named place, where one ran ashore, while the 
other got into another current which swept it 
round to Ireland ; for it is known that some of 
the bottles take remarkably circuitous routes, 
according as they are caught in particular cur- 
rents. 
from the Prima Donna ship in 1850, off Cape 
Coast in Africa; it was picked up on the coast 
of Cornwall ; and from the course of the various 
currents, it is believed that this bottle had been 
first carried south by the Guinea current, then 


Of the two bottles, one of which 


Thus, a bottle was thrown into the sea 


west by the equatorial current, then north-west 


into the Gulf of Mexico, and then by the Gulf 


Stream to Cornwall. Many singular examples 


are on record, tending to show that, on an aver- 
age, there is an eastward movement of the sur- 


face-drift in the northern part of the Atlantic, 
and a westward in the tropical part. The 
Corsair threw out two bottles in 1838; one 
was picked up 160 miles off, the other 250 
miles, but both had followed nearly the same 
genera] direction. The Blonde, already men- 
tioned, threw out two bottles in 1826, within 
five days of each other ; one was espied fourteen 
years afterwards, and the other nearly sixteen 
years, but both nearly on the same part of the 
French coast. The Alexander threw out two 
bottles on the same day in 1818; both were 
found fourteen months afterwards on our western 
coasts. When Captains Uollinson and M‘Clure 
started for Behring’s Strait in 1850, in search 
of Sir John Franklin, they both threw bottles 
into the sea while sailing down the Atlantic: 
the bottle from the Investigator (M‘Clure) was 
launched on the 22d of February, about 600 
miles north of the equator; that from the 
Enterprise (Collinson) was launched nearly at 
the equator, on the 3d of March. After voy- 
ages of 186 and 367 days respectively, these 
bottles were picked up almost exactly at the 
same spot on the Honduras coast. The Welling- 
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ton threw out two bottles in 1886, on two con- 
secutive days : one was found nine months after- 
wards, the other, not till after four years ; but this 
was due to the fact that the second bottle hap- 
pened to reach the same coast at a spot very 
little frequented. The direction of the current, 
or at least of the surface-drift, was very singu- 
larly shown by the voyage of a bottle in 1842. 
A ship left Thurso with Highland emigrants 
for Canada ; when 1,500 miles out, a bottle was 
launched ; and this bottle found its way to a part 
of the coast within two miles of the very port 
whence the ship had sailed five months before. 

Few persons now doubt the usefulness of this 
system. All we have to guard against is, hasty 
inferences from the details of any particular 
voyage. Captain Becher remarks, in connection 
with one of his charts: “ The uniformity in the 
direction of the courses between the points of 
departure and arrival is very remarkable in most 
parts of the chart. In the equatorial regions, 
and in the more northern latitudes, when the 
effects of the Gulf Stream and westerly winds 
prevail, this uniformity of direction is remark- 
uble; as also the courses of those few which 
have been thrown over on the eastern limits of 
that stream. So that in many parts of the ocean 
before us, a good guess might be made at the 
direction which a bottle would take when com- 
mitted to the sea. So far as the surface-drift is 
concerned, the experiment has been successful.” 
The admiralty share this opinion ; for they have 
encouraged the officers of the queen’s ships to 
launch a bottle occasionally. 

Of the thousands—nay, millions—of beer- 
bottles, pale-ale bottles, wine bottles, brandy- 
bottles, pickle-bottles, which are taken out 
annually by ships leaving our shores, any one 
is suitable for this purpose, if properly secured; 
but Captain Fishbourne, of the hydrographer’s 
department, has suggested a better arrange- 
ment for those who really wish to regard this 
matter as one of scientific interest. He suggests 
that the bottles should be made white by the 
introduction of oxide of arsenic into the liquid 
glass of which they are made, in order that they 
may be more visible while floating. He also 
advises that, when a bottle is picked up at sea 
(not on the shore), it should be opened, the 
paper read, and another paper inserted with it, 
stating the particulars of the finding ; after which 
the bottle is to be again sealed, and thrown into 
the sea at once. If this were done three or four 
times in succession, three or four points in the 
track of the bottle would be made known, and a 
rough approximation to its curve of movement 
might be made. So far as we can detect, by 
examining the chart and records, this ingenious 
suggestion has not yet been acted on. 

alicncicsapelllielitadeie 

It isa dangerous presumption to busy our- 
selves in improving others before we have dili- 
gently sought our own improvement. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE CHINESE SUGAR CANE IN KANZAS. 


The American Sentinel, published at Ameri- 
cus, in Kanzas, gives the following information 
of the succes of our friend Thomas H. Stanley, 
in making syrup from the sorghum. It is 
satisfactory and encouraging to find that this 
sugar-cane can be cultivated where all other 
crops have been nearly destroyed by drought. 

“Thomas H. Stanley, who lives some three 
miles west of this place,” says the Sencinel, “is 
making some of the very best quality of syrup 
from the Chinese Sugar Cane. He has left a 
bottle of it with us asa sample, which we will 
take pleasure in showing to those who have any 
desire of purchasing some of the superior article 
of him. Mr. 8. informs us that his cane is not 
yielding quite as much per acre this year as it 
did last, yet the quality seems to be rather bet- 
ter. He also informs us that he will probably 
make several hundred gallons of the syrup, 
which he intends selling at wholesale or retail at 
prices comparing with others in this township. 
We have often heard it said that an article of 
syrup equal to that made from maple sap could 
be made from the Chinese Sugar cane, but we 
never before have seen anything that so nearly 
resembles maple syrup as the article of sorghum 
syrup made by Mr. Stanley. There is none of 
the tart taste in this syrup that was common 
in that of last year. We presume the cause of 
this is in*the improvement in manufacturing 
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A GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN MOWING AND 
REAPING MACIIINES. 


That good will often arise out of evil, is a say- 
ing none the less true, because it savors so 
strongly of antiquity. A New Jersey friend 
and subscriber of the Country Gentleman af- 


fords us an illustration quite in point. One of 
his neighbors, while at work with the mowing 
machine, leaves the seat to disentangle a tuft of 
grass from among the knives; the dinner-horn 
inopportunely sounds, and the horses start sud- 
denly forward, catching and cutting off the 
fingers of the unfortunate man. The incident 
is naturally mentioned at our friend’s dinner- 
table, and his wife at once suggests that all 
farther danger from this source may easily be 
' obviated, and after some study of the machinery 
involved, actually designs and patents what 
seems to us a mode as effectual as it is simple, 
of rendering the occurrence of similar accidents 
hereafter next to impossible. This is a method 
of throwing the knives out of gear the moment 
the driver's weight is removed from his seat. 
Of course, as soon as he resumes his place again, 

the cutting apparatus is ready for operation, and 
the patent ; taken out covers the ground of oper- 
ating by means of the driver’s seat—an idea, 

‘now that it has once been thought of, so very 
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natural and advantageous, that we can only 
wonder that it never before occurred to any 
manufacturer or owner of these machines. 

It is through the unexpected movement of 
the horses when the driver temporarily leaves 
his seat, that nearly all the numerous accidents 
have been occasioned, of which we frequently 
hear through the papers, in connection with the 
use of mowing and reaping machines, and we 
cannot hesitate in expressing the opinion that 
manufacturers owe it to their thousands of 
patrons at once to adopt so easy a safeguard 
against risk of injury, if not loss of life. There 
is now time betore the machines of another 
season are put into the market to bring about 
this most desirable result. Burlington, N. J., 
is the residence of Dillwyn Smith, who may 
be addressed at that Post Office upon the sub- 
ject of the invention, which farmers owe to the 
ingenuity of his lady, Elizabeth M. Smith.— 
Country Gentleman. 

oe 
For Friends’ Review. 


TO CURE A FELON OR WHITLOW. 


Many, from weeks of painful experience and 
the loss of a part of a finger or thumb, know 
what a felon is—Physicians say they originate 
at the bone. 

The white skin of an egg, which is formed in- 
side the shell, if applied in time is said to be a 
cure. It should be put on double and confined 
by gentle wrapping. 

Its virtue consists in binding the part affected 
so as to prevent circulation. But as the skin of 
an egg is liable to crack open and so make a 
failure, I prefer a strong woollen yarn. With it 
begin at the end of the finger, and wrap tightly 
several times over the part affected. ‘The pain 
can and must be borne till it subsides, which is 
usually from forty to eighty minutes ; after which 
the diseased part will be sore a few days, and 
discharge matter more or less. I have tried it 
twice on my own fingers, and several times on 
others’ with complete success. 

Upon the same principle a whitlow in the 
palm, or other part of the hand, may be cured. 
Take a block of wood about the size ofa common 
brick—make a mortise through it sufficient to 
admit the hand with ease—place the hand in it 
with its back resting on a bit of soft leather— 
insert a common wood-screw of suitable length 
through the side of the block in the palm of the 
hand—let it point directly towards the centre 
of the sore—place some hard smooth substance 
about the size of a dime under the front of the 
screw, then screw down so as to prevent circula- 
tion, as in the case of a felon, and the result is 
about the same. The writer has tried the ex- 
periment and succeeded well. 

Felons on the hand are like moral diseases in 
the heart, or “some root of bitterness springing 
up,” which, though small at their begininng, yet 
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if not early suppressed or eradicated, grow more 
and more malignant, and finally discharge cor- 
rupt words and corrupt deeds, and not unfre- 
quently produce moral deformity in character, 
the infamous marks of which the possessor 
must bear for life. 
D. H. H. 
Chambersburg, O. 
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THE LIGHT. 


Dr. Morrison, in his English-Chinese Dic- 
tionary, under the head of “ Light,” has the 
following remarks :— 

The Budhists speak of a light within: thus, 
of the principles contained in the Kin-Kang- 
King, (diamond-book,) they say, “this sacred 
book is originally possessed by all mankind in 
their own nature, unperceived by themselves. 
When they are awakened to know their own 
hearts, they are assured of the internal scrip- 
ture. Having the light within, they do not, 
like the men of the world, seek for Budh out- 
side of their own persons, nor seek for a scrip- 
ture externally, but rouse the internal beart, 
and adhere to internal mental scripture.” 

The Chinese have no B-sound, but their word 
Fuh, the equivalent of the Indian Budh, is 
used both asa verb and asanoun. The San- 
srit verb Budh signifies “to observe, to know, 
to admonish ;’ Fuh is translated by Morrison “to 
examine, to enlighten and awaken mankind.” 
Budh or Fuh is, therefore, the All-Wise, the 
Admonisher, the Enlightener.” P. E. C. 


TRUST IN GOD. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GERHARDT. 





Thou know’st full well thou art a man ; 
Then wherefore shouldst thou strive 
For things which only God’s wise plan 
Both can and will contrive ? 
With purblind wit and stubborn will, 
Through thousand cares thou gropest still, 
Forever wondering, 
What will to-morrow bring? 


Lift up thy head, see everywhere, 
Around thee, and above, 
The tokens of thy Father’s care, 
His all-providing love. 
Thy bread, bed, clothes, were ready here 
Before thou didst on earth appear ; 
The milk awaited thee 
That nursed thy infancy. 


And yet, forsooth, thy feeble sight 
Must be life’s guide for thee! 
Thou hast no faith in higher light 
Than what thine eyes can see. 
Whate’er thou purposest to do, 
Thy blear-eyed sense must carry through ‘ 
What that directs is wise, 
All else thou dost despise. 


How oft hast thou to straits been brought, 
For wilful passion’s sake, 
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Because thy vain and foolish thought 
Did death for life mistake ! 

And had, then, God but let be done 

What thou had’st purposed and begun, 
Thy folly long ago 
Had wrought thy overthrow. 


But God clears up what we perplex, 
His love makes plain the way ; 

He cheers us when our souls we vex; 
And guides us when we stray. 

For he is faithful, good and kind, 

And bears a Father’s heart and mind, 
And us poor silly sheep 
From ruin’s brink will keep. 


How oft he hides himself, and still 
In silence works our good, 
While we, with wayward heart and will, 
Go on in sullen mood. 
Seek here and there, and nothing find, 
Because our pride has made us blind, 
And vainly strive to tear 
Our feet from out the snare ! 


But God all-wise makes straight his ways, 
More sure if not so short ; 
The storm he lulls, the wind he lays, 
And brings us safe to port. 
And then, when all is done and past, 
Then feeble man can see at last, 
How wise the Father’s thought— 
How kindly God hath wrought. 


Then, heart, take courage, hope the best ! 
Let care and fretting be ; 
God has a heart that will not rest 
In planning good for thee. 
He cannot hate thee—no, nor yet, 
Believe me, can thy God forget ! 
Let this quell every fear— 
To God each child is dear. 


Do like a child, and lean and rest 
Upon thy Father’s arm ; 
Pour out thy troubles on his breast, 
And thou shalt know no harm ; 
Then shalt thou by his hand be brought 
On ways which now thou knowest not, 
Up through a well-fought fight, 
To heavenly peace and light. 


Christian Examiner. 


i —~08r 


BABY BUNN. 


N. P. Willis says of the poem annexed, “It is addressed to a 
child, by its pet name, and though beautiful throughout, it has 
sume two or three passages of very rare originality. The writer 
of it (as I learn from a letter of a lady who encloses it to me) 
was a factory girl, who, by the labor of her own hands, secured 
the money for her education. She is now twenty-four years of 
age, and supports herself by various uses of her pep. 


Winsome baby Bunn! 
Brighter than the stars that rise 
In the dusky evening skies, 
Browner than the robin’s wing, 
Clearer than the woodland spring, 
Are the eyes of baby Bunr! 

Winsome baby Bunn! 


Smile, mother, smile ! 
Thinking softly all the while 
Of a tender, blissful day, 
When the dark eyes, so like these 
Of the cherub on your Knees, 
Stole your girlish heart away. 
Oh! the eyes of baby Bunn! 
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Rarest mischief will they do, 
When once old enough to steal 
What their father stole from you! 


, Smile, mother, smile! 


Winsome baby Bunn! 
Milk-white lilies half unrolled, 
Set in calyxes of gold, 

Cannot make his forehead fair, 

With its rings of yellow hair! 

Scarlet berry cleft in twain, 

By a wedge of pearly grain, 

Is the mouth of baby Bunn ! 
Winsome baby Bunn! 


Weep, mother, weep 
For the little one asleep 
With his head against your breast ! 
Never in the coming years, 
Though he seek for it with tears, 
Will he find so sweet a rest. 
Oh, the brow of baby Bunn! 
Oh, the scarlet mouth of Bunn! 
One must wear its crown of thorns,— 
Drink its cup of gall must one! 
Though the trembling lips shall shrink, 
White with anguish as they drink, 
And the temple sweat with pain 
Drops of blood like purple rain— 
Weep, mother, weep! ‘ 


Winsome baby Bunn! 
Not the sea-shell’s palest tinge, 
Not the daisy’s rose-white fringe, 
Not the softest, faintest glow 
Of the sunset on the snow, 
Is more beautiful and sweet 
Than the wee pink hands and feet 
Of the little baby Bunn— 
Winsome baby Bunn! 
Feet like these may lose the way, 
Wandering blindly from the right ; 
Pray, and sometimes will your prayers 
Be to him like golden stairs 
Built through darkness into light. 
Oh, the dimpled feet of Bunn, 
In their silken stockings dressed ! 
Oh, the dainty hands of Bunn, 
Hid like rose-leaves in your breast ! 
These shall grasp at jewels rare, 
But to find them empty air; 
Those shall falter many a day, 
Bruised and bleeding by the way, 
Ere they reach the land of rest! 

Pray, mother, pray ! 


I have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely, and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy ; for murmurings from within 
Were heard, sonorous cadences! whereby 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with the native sea. 
Even such a shell the Universe itself 
Is to the ear of faith. 

Worpsworta. 


————_-~+or-————_—— 


The heart which bleeds for others’ woes 
Shall feel each selfish sorrow less ; 

The breast which happiness bestows, 
Reflected happiness shall bless. 
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When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like; our bodies but forerun 
The spirit’s duty ; true hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God as flowers to the sun. . 
Give Him thy first thouglits, then, so shalt thou keep , 
Him company all day, and in Him sleep. 

Henry Vaughan. 


| 


| 
| 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InTELLIGENCE.—European dates are to the 
20th ult. Naples continued tranquil. Garibaldi had 
exchanged interviews with the English admiral and 
ambassador. The Sardiijiai troops had disembarked 
at Naples, by the request of Garibaldi, who had 
transferred the command of the Neapolitan fleet to 
Sardinia. Liberio had been appointed pro-Dictator 
during Garibaldi’s absence with the army. All the 
foreign ministers had left Naples except those of 
England, Fiance, Sardinia and the United States. 

The revolutionary movement was everywhere tri- 
umphant. In Naples, many of the priests had 
fraternized with the people. Garibaldi had declared 
that he would soon proclaim the annexation of 
Naples to Piedmont, from the summit of the Quirinal, 
where all Italian#*would be united in one national 
banquet. 

The King of Naples had embarked at Gaeta for 
Seville, Spain. 

The tricolor had been raised at Tivoli, Genevano 
and Subraco, but the movement had not been sup- 
ported by the inhabitants. 

Fifty thousand Sardinian troops had entered the 





Syria.--The French army was still encamped at 
Beyroot. No disturbances had occured since last ad. 
vices. The arrival of the prisoners at Constantinople 
had greatly excited the inhabitants. 


Cuixa.—Intelligence has been received from China 
to 7th mo. 9th. The country around Shanghai wag 
reported to be, at that time, in the hands of the in. 
surgents, who would probably take the city as soon 
as they could do so without fear of encountering the 
French and English forces stationed there for the 
protection of the settlement. The American minister 
had embarked on the flag ship Hartford, for protee- 
tion. The operations of the united English and French 
forces against China had been delayed in consequence 
of the French not having completed their preparations, 
The British forces, consisting of upwards of 12,000 
men, with seven batteries of artillery and a siege 
train, had reached the rendevzous at Ta-lien-whan. 


Honpuras.— News have been received that Gen. 

| Walker was executed on the 12th ult. He was bu- 

ried by foreigners, the natives refusing to give any 

assistance. Col. Ruddler has been sentenced to four 
year’s imprisonment. 


' Cauirornia.—California dates are to the 7th ult. 
The Atlantic and Pacific telegraph line was to be 
| opened to los Angelos, by the 20th ult. The weather 
had been extremely warm at San Francisco for a 
| week previous, the mercury rising to 93 degrees, 
being the highest point reached for several years. 
Several apparently well authenticated statements 
have recently been published in the San Francisco 
‘ papers, announcing a discovery of a new forest of 










































































Papal territory, and had captured Perngia, after a mammoth trees, on the eastern borders of Tulasse 
severe conflict. The Papal troops withdrew into the ' county. The group is represented to extend a dis- 
fortress, which they afterwards surrendered. Their tance of 8 miles, embracing a vast number of trees 
commander, Gen. Schmidt, was taken prisoner, with exceeding 30 feet in diameter and 300 feet in height. 
a 1500 of his men. Pesaro had surrendered, and One tree is 123 feet in circumference. 
1200 Germans, who were in the fortress, were taken The Coolastage company have started a daily mail 
prisoners ; the citadel of Spoletto had capitulated, route, from Sacramento to Portland, Uregon, r 
and a number of.other places were in the hands of | 
the Sardinians. 

Count Cavour had published a note defending 
the course of action adopted by the Sardinian 
government. A strong Piedmontese force was keep- 


Orgcon.—The Legislature of Oregon met at Salem 
on the 10th ult. The organization of the Senate 
_ being such as to be considered by the Breckenridge- 
| Democratic members an indication that a coalition 
ing watch on the movements of Austria, having its had been formed between the Republicans and the 
head-quarters at Placenza, Kossuth and Klapka Douglas-Democrats to elect their candidates to the 
were at Turin. Gen. Guyon was to leave Paris; United States’ Senate, and the Constitution of 
immediately and proceed to Rome to take com- | Oregon requiring two-thirds of all the members of 
mand of the French troops, which were to be in-| each House to form a quorum, six of the Brecken- 
creased to 10,000 men. The Papal troops under Gen. ridge members absented themselves, and left Salem 




































































Lamoriciere had been defeated, with great loss. 

It was rumored that the Pope had fled from Rome ; 
that Lamoriciere was marching towards the Neapolitan 
frontier with 9,000 men; and that Garibaldi would 
soon make a descent on Venetia, but the reports 
want confirmation. 


Several of the Powers had protested against the 
entrance of the Piedmontese troops into the Papal 
territory,—Russia and Prussia in the strongest 
terms. 


A letter had been received from Toulon stating 
that the French Emperor had been shot at by an 
insane man in that city. The man’s arm was thrown 
up by a bystander and the Emperor, was uninjured. 

The attempt to lay a submarine’ cable between 
Toulon and Algiers had failed. 


It is stated that the French government has re- 
fused to make any concession to Switzerland in re- 
gard to Savoy. 


An interview between the Emperors of Russia and 


Austria, and the Prince Royal of Prussia, was to 
take place at Warsaw on the Ist inst. 


on the morning of the 11th, leaving the Senate 
without a quorum. The Sergeant-at-Arms, with a 


‘posse, had been sent in pursuit of the fugitive 
members. 


Domestic.—Accounts from Denver, state that great 

| numbers of the miners have left for the States, on 

account of the cold weather, snow having already 

fallen, and winter appe#ring to be rapidly approach- 
ing. 

The United States steamship Release, will leave 
Boston on the 15th inst., for the Mediterranean, and 
will receive and convey to Syria such articles of 

clothing as may be contributed by the people of this 
country, for the relief of the destitute sufferers in 
Syria. 

A slaver, supposed to be the ‘‘ Storm King,’’ has 
been captured by the San Jacinta, when 200 miles 
off the mouth of the Congo river, with 619 slaves on 
board. The negroes ware landed at Monrovia. 
Twelve of the crew have been lodged in jail at Rich- 


mond ; the others are prisoners in the vessel lying 
in the roads. 





